
A. OBJECTIVES 

The immediate objective of US policy ir* Indochina is to assist in a solution 
of the present impasse which will be mutuall y satisfactory to the F rench and 
the Vietnamese peoples, which will result in the termination of the present 
hostilities, and which will be within the framework of US security. 

Our long-term objectives are: (I) to eliminate so far as possible Communist 
influence in Indochina and to see installed a self-governing nationalist state 
which will be friendly to the US and which, commensurate with the capacity 
of the peoples invoked, will be patterned upon our conception of a democratic 
state as opposed to the totalitarian state which would evolve inevitably from 
Communist domination; (2) to foster the association of the peoples of Indo¬ 
china with the western powers, particularly with France with whose customs, 
language and laws they are familiar, to the end that those peoples will prefer 
freely to cooperate with tire western powers culturally, economically and politi¬ 
cally; (3) to raise the standard of living so that the peoples of Indochina will be 
less receptive to totalitarian influences and will have an incentive to work 
productively and thus contribute to a better balanced world economy; and 
(4) to prevent undue Chinese penetration and subsequent influence in Indo¬ 
china so that the peoples of Indochina will not be hampered in their natura 1 
developments by the pressure of an alien .people and alien interests. 
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B. POLICY ISSUES 

•* % 

To attain our immediate objective, we should continue to press the French 
to accommodate the basic aspirations of the Vietnamese: (1) unity of Cochin- 
china, Annam, and Tonkin, (2) complete internal autonomy, and (3) the right 
to choose freely regarding participation in the French Union. We have recog - 
frizcd-Frc nch sovereignty ove r Ind ochina but have maintained that such recog¬ 
nition does not imply any commitment on our part to assist France to exert itsj 
authority over the Indochinese peoples. Since V-J day, the majority people of) 
the area, the Vietnamese, have stubbornly resisted the reestablishment of French 
authority, a struggle in which we have tried to maintain insofar as possible aj j 
position of non-support of cither party. • 1 

While the nationalist inovpraent in Vietnam'(Coelnnehina, Annam, and Ton-* 
kin) is strong, and though the?great lyajo’-ity of the Vietnamese are not funda-! 
mentally Communist, tj^fe .most active element in the resistance of the local; 
peoples to the French has been a Communist group headed by Ho Chi Minh. 
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This croup has successfully extended its influence to include practically all armed 
forces now fighting the French, thus in effect cap Luring control of the nationalist 

The French cn two occasions during 1 n 1G attempted to resolve the problem 
by negotiation with the government established and dominated by Ho Chi Mmh. 
The general agreements reached were not, however, suc cessfully implemented 
, and widescalc fighting subsequently broke out. Since early in 19 If .the French 
1 have employed about 115,000 troops in Indochina, with little result* since t.ie 
countryside except in Laos and Cambodia remains under the firm control of 
the Ho Chi I.'irh government. A series of French-cstabksiied puppet govcin-., 
rnents have tended to enhance the prestige of Uo y s government and to call into' 
1 question, on the part of the Vietnamese, the sincerity of French intentions to 

jiaccord an independent status to Vietnam. - 

■ * , 

1. Political 

We have regarded these hostilities in a c olonial area as detrimental not 
only to our own long-term interests which require as a minimum a stable 
Southeast Asia but also detrimental to the interests of France, since tne halloa 
engendered by continuing hostilities may render impossible peaceful collabora¬ 
tion and cooperation of the French and the Vietnamese peoples. This hatred 
of the Vietnamese people toward the French is keeping alive anti-western feenng 
* among oriental peoples, to the advantage of the USSR and the detriment of 

* th ° v/ e have no t urged the French to negotiate with Ho Chi Minh, even though 
he probably is no w supported by a considerable’majority o f the Vietn amese 
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neonle, Ficau.se of his record as a Communist and the Communist background 
of many of the influontial figures in and about his government. ^ 

Postwar French governments have never understood, or have chosen o 
underestimate, the strength of the nationalist movement with winch they must 
dealJn Indochina. It remains possible that the nationally movement c« 
be subverted.from Communist control but this will; rcquire^rantm.g to a non- 
Communist group of nationalists at least the same concessions cemanaed by 
Ho Chi Minh. The failure of French governments to deal successiiuly with the 
Indochinese question has been due, in large measure, to the overwhelming 
internal issues facing France and the French Union, and to foreign po icy 
considerations in Europe. These factors have combined with tne slim pailia- 
mentary majorities of postwar governments in France to militate against the 
bold moves necessary to divciLallcgiance of the Vietnamese nationalists to no,.-, 

Comrnumsi) kadeis ^ regarding with favor the efforts of dependent 

peoples to attain their legitimate political aspirations, we have been anxious to 
see the French accord to the Vietnamese the^largest possible 
and economic i ndependence .c onsistcnL saillJ^^^^--^ CK ^> nijeiests Ve 
have thcfeToHi declined to permit the export to the French mir.c.ochma, of arms 
and munitions for the prosecution of the war against the \ietnameoe. Th s 


































.-•■cy has been limited in its effect as we have allowed the free export of arms 
« France, sucli-cxports thereby being available for re-shipment to Indochina or 

~ releasing stocks from reserves to be forwarded to Indochina. 

♦ 

2. Economic 

Indochina’s trade with the United States before the war was relatively small 
• ;C greater part of its commerce was carried on with France and the French 
j .(Tduty free. Indochina now enjoys a limited customs autonomy, and the 

ihcald be able to compete more successfully with France. 

American investment in Indochina has also been of minor importance in 
- u’. cl least because there has been no treaty basis for the protection of Arneri- 
-w interests there as activities in certain business lines are prohibited or can 

* conducted only with the consent of the French authorities. 

Should a political solution satisfactory to the French and the Vietnamese 

v .cached leading to the establishment of peaceful conditions within the area, 

• US should endeavor to have the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
vie effective in Indochina and to make an arrangement which would afford 

: refection for Ame rica n enterprise there. The increased trade and investment 
i Indochina which might result from these measures would tend to raise the 
i of economic activity and standard of living. 

V/e do not wish to press for these matters, nor to develop a long-term ffnan- 
; rbi or economic policy in the area, until such time as a political solution, such 
a may terminate in large measure the present hostilities, has been achieved. 

With respect to the important question of whether KCA assistance 
jjuld be extended to the area, we have informed the French that because re- 
! c...‘auction and development of Indochina is impossible under the present con- 
[ ta.>ns of warfare which pertain there,, no direct EGA financing for Indochina 
t* -i b; forthcoxoing s at present although French requirements will be readjusted 
i fciordingly. We have indicated informally our willingness to reconsider the 
| vxstion ^oould conditions change. 

As regards French claims for Japanese reparations on behalf of Indochina, 

( have taken the position in the Far Eastern Commission (FEC) that France 
s^uld receive two percent of the total amount of reparations which may be 
j ^nnined to be available. While most FEC countries feel that the proposed 
t t *re is too large, in view of the French wartime performance in Indochina, 
l v ! have indicated a willingness to allow the French an additional one half of 
; -percent. France presumably would also be eligible for a-prorata share 
1 portion to be determined by negotiation) of the 18 of our 28 percent of total 
| Rations which we have proposed to make available to such FEC countries 
fecept our schedule for reparations distribution. This question remains 
■fettled. We have not allowed the French a portion of the advance transfers 

• aih the interim reparations program. 

* Ve have under consideration a French claim to gold valued at 37.5 million 
. earmarked for Japan in Indochina. The gold represents the settlement 

• c *rtain trade balances between Indochina and Japan and of Japanese local 
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currency requirements during the period August-’!940 to March 9, 1945. Since 
the earmarking of the gold transferred title to Indochina and since there are 
no general considerations of equity or public policy of a sufficiently compelling 
nature to justify withholding recognition of title thus transferred, the tentative 
position of the Depraiment is that SCAP deliver the gold to Indochina unless 
an early FEC policy decision precludes such action. 


C. -RELATIONS WITH OTHER STATES .'*... ^ * 

i >. * 1 

The French, whose policy since the Japanese surrender haVbqen a failure 
with regard to the Vietnamese, have made some progress in normalising .their 
relations with Cambodia and Laos. Both these Indochinese protectorates have 
now been formally admitted as “associated” states to the French Union. The 
peoples of both these protectorates have been allowed some degree of autonomy, 
which apparently satisfies them for the present. Unquestionably, however, the 
current modi vivendi will be altered by any French settlement with the Vietna¬ 
mese which gives the latter more autonomy than now possessed by the Laotians 
and Cambodians. 

The most recent French attempt to resolve the question resulted in the 
June 5 Baie d’Along Agreement between the French High Commissioner of 
Indochina and General Nguyen Van Xuan, head of •the Provisional Central 
Government of Vietnam, and countersigned by the former Emperor of Annam, 
Bgo Dai. In this agreement, France recognizes the independence of Vietnam, 
whose responsibility it will be to unite the three Vietnamese provinces of Indo¬ 
china* with only such limits as arc imposed by its membership in the French 
Union to which it freely declares its adherence. Further negotiations to fix re¬ 
lationships of France and Vietnam are provided by the agreement which must 
now be ratified by the French Assembly, particularly as it relates'to a change 
in the status of Cochinchina, now a French colony, to permit its union with 
Annam and Tonkin. 

As regards international conferences, the US, as it recognizes French sover¬ 
eignty over Indochina, has upheld the right of France as a metropolitan power 
to submit the applications for associate membership in ECAFE of its dependent 
areas in Indochina. 

French relations with the Siamese Government have improved since the 
November coup d’etat of Field Marshal Phibun. Phibun apparently has given 
assurances to the French that, he has accepted the solution of the recent Siamese- 
Tndoehinese border dispute. He has furthermore taken limited measures de- ^ 
signed to reduce the activity of Indochinese elements in Siam hostile to the 
French. 

Chinese relations with Indochina, based upon a 104G treaty which confers 
substantial benefits upon the Chinese in the peninsula, arc largely determined 
by the needs and interests of the commercially and economically powerful 
Chinese overseas community in Indochina, numbering almost one million. 
On the surface, Chinese official relations v/ith the French officials have been 
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mediate interest in maintaining in power a friendly French government, to 
assist in the furtherance of our aims in Europe." • This immediate and vital 
interest has in consequence taken precedence over active steps looking toward 
the realization of our objectives .in Indochina. 

We are prepared, however, to support the French in every way possible in 
the establishment of a truly nationalist government in Indochina which, by 
giving satisfaction to the aspirations of the peoples of Indochina, will serve 
as a tallying point for the nationalists and will weaken the Communist elements. 
By such support and by active participation in pqaco&l and constructive 
solution in Indochina we stand to regain influence ayd prestige,.. _* t 

Some solution must be found which will strike a l/alancct bctwce t^the aspira¬ 
tions of the peoples of Indochina and the interests of the French'Solution by 
French military reconquest of Indochina is not desira ble, Neither woulfLthc. 
complete withdrawal of the French from Inctopnina efleettjgs oTuTi eni} lhc first 
alternative would delay indefinitely the attainment of our objectives, as we 
would share inevitably in the hatred engendered by an attempted military re¬ 
conquest and the.denial of aspirations for self-government. The second solu¬ 
tion would be: equally)unfortunate as in all likelihoodiirdochina would then be 
taken over by thT militant Communist group, ftt best ? there might follow a 
transition period, marked by chaos and terr orist ic, activities, creating a political 
vacuum into which the Chinese inevitably would be drawn or would, push. 
The absence of stabilization in China wilt continue to have an important in¬ 
fluence upon the objective of a permanent and peaceable solution in Indochina. 

We have not been particul arly successful in ou'r information and education 
piugrauTin~orirntfng^tITe^Tetnamcsc toward th ew Srtftm dcinoc racic s-im d-llic 
Xi&T The progvam has been ifampered bytSo failure cl the TTcnch to under¬ 
stand that such informational .activities as we conduct in Indochina arc not 


inimical to their own long-term interests ana by 
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considerations which have prevented the development to the maximum extent 
of contacts with the Vietnamese. An increased effort should be made to explain 
democratic institutions, especiall y Ame rican institutions and A merica n policy, 
to the Indochinese by direct personal contact, by the distribution of'informa¬ 
tion about the US, and the encouraging of educational exchange. 




























